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Review of Recent Work of THE OPEN COURT. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND BIOLOGY. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY IN FRANCE. ALFRED 

DREAM, SLEEP, AND CONSCIOUSNESS. Dr. GEORGE 
Nos. 74 and 75. 


Tue CONDITIONS OF Lire. Pror. WM. PREYER,No. 72. 
Bopy AND MIND; OR THE DaTa OF MoRAL PuysIoL- 
ocy. L. Oswatp, M. D....Nos. 72, 75, 78. 

M. Brvet's entertaining sketch of the state of Experimental 
Psychology in France is the only direct and convenient source 
from which the reader can obtain a comprehensive idea of the con- 
tributions the author's country is making to this branch of mental 
science. The work of psychologists in France is distinguished by 
its almost exclusive bearing upon the pathological phases of psy- 
chological phenomena.. The greatest successes of MM. Ribot, 
Richet, Charcot, and others, have been in treating the diseases of 
the mind. 

The researches of Dr. Gould upon the nature of conscious- 
ness, as studied from the facts of sleep and dreams, are highly in- 
teresting, not only as affording suggestions of scientific value, but 
as exhibiting marks of an exact and cultivated introspective talent. 

The concluding essay upon ‘‘ The Conditions of Life,” by Prof. 
Preyer of Berlin, treats of some important distinctions of modern 
biology. 

Dr. Oswald's papers, in the series ‘‘ Body and Mind,” abound 
in entertaining and apt illustrations cited in ee of his princi- 
ples of moral physiology. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
THE SELF-EviIpENT. Davip NEwporT. 
THE UNIFICATION OF RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 
O'BYRNE. 
Tue Assay OF ABSTRACT IDEAS. EpiITor. 


FRIEND David Newport contributes to No. 73 of THE Open 
Court a forcible article discussing ‘‘The Self-Evident.” Mr. 
Newport's treatment is marked by a theological tendency, and 
the points wherein the philosophy of THz Open Court differs 
from the theology of the author are touched upon in the editorial 
note, ‘‘The Assay of Abstract Ideas.” Mr. O’Byrne’s article, 
in the same number, isa scholarly sketch of principles whereon 
to base the unification of the truths of religion and philosophy. 


SENSATION AND Memory. EDITOR.......... ..No. 74. 
COGNITION, KNOWLEDGE, AND TRUTH. EpiTor..No. 76. 

In these two discussions, the conditions and processes by which 
we start from the bare excitations of the sensory world and attain 
to knowledge, are unfolded. Sensation is the primal condition of 
all knowledge; the products of sensation are preserved and trans- 


M. C. 


mitted as psychological forms; the physchological law of this reten- 
tive power is memory, from which source are evolved the different 
branches and varied forms of human thought. 
Axioms Tue Basis oF MATHEMaTiIcs. Dr. Epwarp . 


THE OLD AND THE New MaTuematics. Epiror.No. 77. 
A FLAw IN THE FOUNDATION OF GEOMETRY. 
HERMANN GRASSMANN No. 77. 

In No. 76, Dr. Edward Brooks of Philadelphia, takes excep- 
tion to an editorial thesis that ‘‘ mathematics is unfortunately con- 
structed on axioms.” To Dr. Brooks no other way of construction 
is possible. There exist ‘‘ first truths or axioms which the mind 
has power to cognize,” which are incapable of proof, and which 
every system, even though nominally rejecting them, nevertheless 
tacitly employs. The editorial answer to Dr. Brooks, in No. 77, 
is based upon the principles unfolded in the series of disquisitions 
on ‘‘ Form and Formal Thought,” in Nos. 64, 66, 67, and 69. Ax- 
ioms so called are the resu/t of reasoning, and not the basis of it; 
the laws of formal thought determine the correctness and necessity 
of a proposition; conformity, in every instance, with these laws 
alone makes a truth universal; the relations of actual, material 
space have thus universally coincided-with the laws of a formal 
system of third degree, and hence the rigidity and finality of those 
relations. In the same number, a translation from Hermann 
Grassmann's ‘‘ Theory of Extension” is presented; it contains the © 
fundamental points of departure of the new geometry from the old. 
No English version of this epoch-making work exists. The discus- 
sion will greatly interest those who have given their attention to 
the philosophy of mathematics. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS. 


HENRY GEORGE AND LAND TAXATION. WHEEL- 
SyMPTOMS OF SoOcIAL DEGENERACY. Moncure D 
Jim THE INVENTOR. WHEELBARROW.......... No. 76. 
A GENERATION WITHOUT MORRISON 


WHEELBARROW opposes Mr. Henry George aiid the doctrine of 
Land Taxation with proper regard for the truth contained in the 
distinguished economist’s theories. Objection is mainly taken to 
the universal curative power which the advocates of Land Taxa- 
tion claim for their remedy. In man’s obedience to moral laws 
Wheelbarrow finds the only magic wherewith to change the face of 
society. 

‘* Symptoms of Social Degeneracy,” Mr. Moncure D. Conway, 
finds to be not unfrequent even in American civilization. We are 
prone to emphasize the survivals of barbaric institutions in effete 
Europe, while overlooking the excresences of our own body politic. 
Lynch-Law, literary piracy, corruption in administrative circles, 
are signs of the decay of an ethical system and the theology that 
protects it. Worst of all, these evils are not unaccompanied with 
attempts at palliation. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM. 


Tue Etuics oF Ropert Burns. GEN. 
TRUTH AND Fiction. M. WILHELM MEveER... 


‘*In ease, fire, and passion,” says Allan Cunningham, ‘‘Burns 
was second to none but Shakespeare.” ‘‘He might have added,” 
says Gen. Trumbull, ‘‘that as a lyric poet, as a national song 
writer, he was not excelled nor equalled by Shakespeare, nor by 
any other poet that was ever born. Burns had the divine gift of 
music in such excellence that he could put in tune all the different 
instruments of the great orchestra of man and force them all to vi- 
brate in harmony.” 
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THE STUDY OF SANSKRIT.* 
BY H. OLDENBERG. 

THE study of Sanskrit, the science of the antiquities 
of India, is about a century old. It was in the year 
1784 that a number of men acting in Calcutta as judges 
or administrative officers of the East India Company, 
formed themselves into a scientific society, the Asiatic 
_ Society. We may say that the founding of the Asiatic 
Society was contemporaneous with the rise of a new 
branch of historical inquiry, the possibility of which 
preceding generations had barely or never thought of. 

Englishmen began the work; soon it was taken 
up by gther nations; and in the course of time, in a 
much greater degree than is the case with the study 
of hieroglyphic and cuneiform inscriptions, it has be- 
come ever more distinctly a branch of inquiry pecu- 
liarly German. 

The little band of workers who are busy in the 
workshops of this department of science, have not 
been accustomed to have the eyes of other men turned 
upon their doings—their successes and failures. But, 
in spite, nay, rather in consequence of this, it is right 
that an attempt should be made to invite even the 
most disinterested to an inspection of these places of 
industry, and to point out and show to them, piece by 
piece, the work, or at least part of the work, that has 
been done in them. 

There still lies formless in the workshops of this 
department of inquiry many a block of unhewn stone, 
which perhaps will forever resist the shaping hand. 
But still, under the active chisel, many a form has be- 
come visible, from whose features distant times and. 
the past life of a strange people look down upon us— 
a people who are related to us, yet whose ways are 
so far removed in every respect from our ways. 

We shall first cast a glance at the beginning of In- 
dian research toward the close of the last century. We 
shall trace the way in which the new science, after the 
first hasty survey of its territory, at once concentrated- 
its efforts to a more profound investigation of its sub- 
ject and advanced to an incomparably broader plane of 
-study. We shall, above all, follow the difficult course 
pursued in the study of the Veda, the most important 
of the literary remains of ancient India, a production 
with which even the works of the oldest Buddhism 


* Translated from the Deutsche Rundschau. 


are not to be compared in point of historical impor- 
tance. Of the problems that this science encountered, 
of its aspirations, and of the successes that attended 


its efforts in solving difficult questions, we may venture 


to give a description, or at least an outline. 

Tue first effective impulse to the study of Sanskrit 
and Sanskrit literature was given by Sir. William Jones, 
who, in 1783, embarked for India to assume the post 
of Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort 
William. The honor of having inaugurated a new 
era of philological inquiry, was heightened by the 
lustre and charm of personal character which this 
gifted and versatile man exerted upon his contempo- 
raries. In prose and in verse Jones is extolled by his 
friends of both sexes as the pheenix of his time, “the 
most enlightened of the sons of men’’—encomiums 
many of which a calmer and more distant observer 
would be inclined to modify. The correspondence 
and other memoranda of Jones, which exist in great 


-abundance,* furnish the reader of to-day rather the 


picture of an indefatigable and euphuistic dilettante 
than that of an earnest investigator,—apart from the 
fact that he was alike sadly deficient in discernmer 
and zeal. 

As a young man we find Jones engaged in reading 
and reproducing in English verse, the works of Per- 
sian and Arabian poets; occasionally also with glimpses - 
into Chinese literature. Then, again, a project of his 
own, an heroic epic—a sort of new AZneid, for which, 
and certainly with ingenuity enough, the Pheenician 
mythological deities were impressed into service— 
was to celebrate the perfections of the English con- . 
stitution. On the journey to India this man of thirty- 
seven sketched a catalogue of the works, which, God 
granting him life, he hoped to write after celebrated 
models. These models were carefully designated op- 
posite the separate projects of the outline. By the 
side of this heroic epic (after the pattern of Homer), 
we find a history of the war with America (after the 
patterns of Thucydides and Polybius), a philosophical 
and historical dialogue (after the pattern of Plato), 
and other plans of similar works. 


*Edited by his biographer, Lord Teignmouth, and often given with more 
completeness than appears advisable considering the panegyrical charac- 


* ter of the biography. 
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With this feeling of omnipotent self-assurance, 
wholly untroubled with doubts, Jones was placed in 


_ India before the task of opening a way into the gigan- 


tic masses of an unknown literature, of a strange and 
beautiful poetry. He was as well qualified for the pur- 


pose (perhaps in a higher degree so) as many a more 


earnest and gifted scholar might have been. 
The situation of affairs which he found in India 


.forced it upon the European rulers of the land as a 


duty, to acquaint themselves with the Sanskrit lan- 


_ guage and its literature. The rapid extension and at 


the same time the redoubled activity of the English 
rule made it inconceivable that the existence of the 
old, indigenous civilization, and literature of the na- 
tion could long remain ignored or merely superfici- 
ally recognized. 

Preéminently did this necessity assert itself in the 
administration of justice, where the policy of the East 
India Company imperatively demanded that the na- 
tives should be suffered to retain as many of their 
laws and customs as it were possible to concede them. 
Already, in an act of parliament passed in 1772 in re- 
gard to the affairs of the company, a measure had 
been incorporated, at the suggestion of Warren Hast- 
ings, providing that Mohammedan and Indian lawyers 
should take part in court proceedings, in order to give 
effect to native laws and assist in the formulation of 
judgments. The dependence that thus resulted, of 
European judges upon the reliability or unreliability 


of Indian pandits, must have been trying indeed, to the 


conscientious jurist; for the assertions of Indian coun- 
cillors as to the principles of the Law of inheritance, 
contract, etc., contained in the native books, were sub- 
ject to no control. 

Warren Hastings, in order to obviate the difficulty, 
had a digest made by several Brahmanical juris- 
consults from the old Sanskrit law books, and this was 
translated into English. The undertaking had but little 
success, principally because no European was to be 
found who could translate directly from the Sanskrit. 
A translation had first to be made from Sanskrit into 
Persian and from Persian again into English.* The 
necessity therefore of gaining direct access to the 
Sanskrit language was unquestionable. The under- 
taking was not an easy one, though it was still quite 
different from such apparently impossible feats of 
philological ingenuity as the deciphering of hiero- 
glyphic and cuneiform inscriptions. 

The knowledge and likewise the use of Sanskrit in 
India had lived on in unbroken tradition.+| There were 
countless pandits who knew Sanskrit as well as the 
scholars of the Middle Ages knew Latin, and who 


* Published in 1776, under the title, ‘‘ A Code of Gentoo Law.” 


+ This is the case at the present time. Compare, upon this point, Max 


Miller's “‘ India what can it teach us”’ p. 78 et seq. 


were eminently competent to teach the language. It 
was easy to overcome the opposing Brahmanical pre- 
judices. To become master, however, of the obstacles 
which emanated from the indescribably intricate and 
perverted grammatical system* of the Hindus, offered — 
greater difficulties, which could be only overcome by 
patience and enthusiasm. 

Just at the first moments of this trouble came the 
arrival of Sir William Jones in India. Immediately 
he was the central figure. From him came the found- 
ing of the Asiatic Society; from him, the impulse to a 
new revision of the Hindu law of contract and inheri- 
tance, this time undertaken on a surer basis. He as- 
sembled about him competent Brahmans versed in 
Sanskrit. In the year 1790 he wrote: “Every day I 
talk Sanskrit with the pandits; I hope before I leave 
India to understand it as I understand Latin.” 

It was not now a question of research, but of ac- 
quisition, of study; that clear and satisfactory results 
might rapidly be acquired, and that a proper selection — 
of noteworthy productions of the Hindu mind might 
be made and presented before the eyes of all. Jones — 
translated the most delightful of all Hindu dramas, 
the story of the touching fate of the penitent maiden, 
Sakuntala, who, in the sylvan quiet of her retreat was 
seen and loved by the kingly hunter, Dushjanta. This 
work, full of the most delicate sentiment, exhaling 
fragrance like the summer splendor of Indian Nature, 
was sung in his delicate rhythms by Kalidasa, of in- 
spired eloquence.t 

Still more important than the version of Sakuntala 
was the publication of a second great work, which 
Jones translated, the Zaws of Manu. It seemed as 
though a Lycurgus of a primitive oriental era had 
come to light; for this wonderful picture of a strange 
people’s life was ascribed to the remotest antiquity—a 
description of Brahmanical rule by the grace of Brah- 
ma, magnified and distorted by priestly pride, in which 


_ the people are nothing, the prince is little, the priest is 


everything. In the face of such an abruptly accumu- 


- lated mass of unexpected revelations, respecting an an- 


cient civilization hitherto removed from all knowledge, 
how could one resist an attempt to give to that civili- 
zation and its language a place among known civili- 
zations and languages? Wherever the eye turned 
weighty and pregnant suggestions offered themselves, 


*The original complaint of Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo, a missionary in 
India about the time of Jones, is well known.—“ The devil, with a phenomenal 
display of ingenuity and craft, had incited the Brahmanical sages to invent a 
language so rich and so complex, that its mysteries might be concealed not 
only from the people at large, but even from the very scholars who were 
conversant with it.’’ 

+It was formerly thought, for reasons that have not withstood the assault 
of criticism, that Kalidasa flourished in the first century before Christ; it was 
the custom to compare him to the Roman poets of the Augustan era, whose 
contemporaries he in that event would about have been. In point of fact he 
must be assigned to an era several centuries later,—about the sixth century 


after Christ. 
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and with them the temptation to let fancy stray in 
aimless sallies. What is more, Jones was in no wise 
the man to resist such a temptation. The vocabulary 
and the grammatical structure of Sanskrit convinced 
him that the ancient language of the Hindus was re- 
lated to those of the Greeks, Romans, and Germans, 
that it must have been derived with them from acom- 
mon mother tongue.* But side by side with the con- 
ception of this incomparably suggestive idea, innumer- 
able fanciful theories abound in the works of Jones, 
concerning the relationship of the primitive peoples, 
where everything was found to be in some way related 
to everything else. Now the Hindu tongue was iden- 
tified with that of the Old Testament; now Hindu civ- 
ilization was brought into connection with South 
American civilization. Buddha was said to be Woden; 
‘and the pyramids and sphinxes of Egypt were claimed 
to show the style of the same workmen who built the 
Hindu cave-temples and chiseled the ancient images 
of Buddha. 


Fortunately for the new study of Sanskrit, the con- 
tinuation of the work begun by Jones fell to one of the 
most cautious and comprehensive observer of facts 
that have ever devoted their attention and talent to 
the study of oriental literatures. This was Henry 
Thomas Colebrooke (born 1765; went to India 1782), 
the most active in the active band of Indian adminis- 
trative officers. He officiated first as an officer of the 
government, and afterwards ‘as judge, then as diplo- 
matist—a man well versed in Indian agriculture and 
Indian trade. One can scarcely regard without as- 
tonishment,the multitude of disclosures which, during 
the long period he devoted to Sanskrit, he was able 
to make from his incomparable collection of manu- 
scripts. These to-day are among the principle treas- 
ures of the India Office Library. From the province 
of Indian poetry, Colebrooke, who well knew the lim- 
its of his own power, kept aloof. But in the literature 
of law, grammar, philosophy, and astronomy, he had 
a wide reading, which in scope may never again be 
reached. He it was who made the first comprehen- 
sive disclosure in regard to the literature of the Veda. 


Colebrooke’s investigations are poor in hypotheses; 
we may say he withheld too much from seeking to com- 
prehend the historical genesis of the subjects with 
which he dealt. But he established the actual foun- 
dation of broad provinces of Hindu research. He 
himself was filled with wonder at the ever impene- 


trable vistas of that literature which were revealed, | 


and our own wonder is increased by the sure and pa- 


* The identity of Hindu words with those of Latin, Greek, and other lan- 
guages had been noticed by several before Jones, and likewise the correct ex- 
planation of this phenomenon, namely the kinship of the Hindu nation with 
the Latins and Greeks, had been declared by Father Pons as early af 1740. 
For fuller account, see Benfey, ‘‘ History of the Science of Language," (Ge- 
schichte der Sprachwissenscha/t) pp. 222, 333-341. 
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tient toil with which he sought to penetrate into those 
distant parts. | 

While Colebrooke was at the height of his activity, 
interest in Hindu inquiry began to be awakened in 
a country which has done more than any other land 
to make of Hindu research a firm and well-established 
science—in Germany. 

For the discoveries of Jones and Colebrooke there 
could have been no more receptive soil than the Ger- 
many of that time, full of spirited interest in the old 
national poetry of all nations and occupied with the 
stirring movements rife in its own philosophy and lit- 
erature. Apparently, indeed, the latter were closely al- 
lied to the spirit of the distant Hindu literature; for 
here too oriental romanticism and poetical thought 
sought no less boldly than the absolute philosophy of 
Germany, to penetrate to the primal and formless 
source of all forms. From the beginning, poets stood 
in the foremost ranks among the Sanskritists of Ger- 
many; for instance, the two Schlegels and Friederich 
Rickert, and beside these, careful and unassuming, 
the great founder of grammatical science, Franz Bopp.. 

In the year 1808 appeared Friedrich Schlegel’s 


“ work, Ueber die Sprache und Weisheit der Inder (The 


Language and Learning of the Hindus). From what 
was known to him of Hindu poetry and speculation, 
and according to his own ideas of the laws and aims 
of human inquiry, Schlegel, with a warm and fanciful 
eloquence, drew a picture of India as a land of exalted 
primitive wisdom. Hindu religion and Hindu poetry 
he described as replete with exuberant power and 
light, in comparison with which even the noblest phi- 
losophy and poetry of Greece was but a feeble spark. 
The time from which the masterpieces of the Hindus 
dated, appeared to him a distant, gigantic, primeval 
age of spiritual culture. There was the home of those 
earnest teachings, full of gloomy tragedy, of the soul’s 
migration, and of the dark fate which ordains for all 
beings their ways and their end: 


** Obedient to this purpose set, they wander; from God to plants; 
Here, in the abhorred world of existence, that ever moves to destruction." 


While Schlegel gave to the world this fanciful 
picture of Hindu wisdom, highly effective from its 
prophetic perspectives, but still wanting in sober 
truth, Bopp applied himself, more unassumingly, but 
with an incomparably deeper grasp and patient 
sagacity, to investigating the grammatical structure 
of Sanskrit; and, on the recognized fact of the rela- 
tionship of this language with the Persian and the 
principal European tongues, to establishing the science 
of comparative grammar. In the year 1816 appeared 
his Conjugationssystem der Sanskritsprache in Ver- 
gleichung mit jenem der griechischen, lateinischen, per- 
sischen, und germanischen Sprache (Conjugational Sys- 
tem of the Sanskrit Language in Comparison with that 
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‘achieved by science as here. 
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of the Greek, Latin, Persian, and Teutonic Lan- 
guages). 

This was no longer merely an attempt to find indi- 
vidual similarities in the sounds of words of the rela- 
ted languages, but an attempt to trace back not only 
uniformities but also differences to their fixed laws; 
and thus in the life and growth of these languages, as 


they sprang from a common root and evolved them- 


selves into a rich complexity, to discover more and 
more the traces of a necessity dominated by definite 
principles. 

We can here only briefly touch upon the investi- 
gations made during the last seventy years, for which 
Bopp laid the foundation by the publication of his 
work. Rarely have such astonishing results been 
Elucidative of the early 
history of the languages of Homer and the old Italian 
monuments before they acquired the form in which 
we now find them written, the most unexpected wit- 
nesses were brought to give testimony; namely, the 
languages of the Hindus, the Germans, the Slavs, 
and the Celts. Of these related tongues, the one sheds 
light upon the obscure features of the others, just as 


natural history explains the stunted organs of some 


animals by pointing out the same organs in their orig- 


-inal, perfect form, in other animals. 


The picture of the mother tongue, whose filial de- 
scendants are the languages of our linguistic family, 
was no longer seen in merely vague or doubtful fea- 
tures. The laws under whose dominion the system of 
sounds and forms in the separate, derived languages 
have been developed from the mother tongue, are be- 
ing ascertained ever more fully and formulated ever 
more sharply. 

From the very beginning the essential instrument, 


yes, the very foundation of this investigation, was the 


Sanskrit language. In the beginning, faith in the 
primitiveness of Sanskrit in comparison with the rela- 
ted languages was too strong. During the last few 
years, however, this erroneous conception has been 
fully rectified; and this in itself is a decided step in 
advance. We know now that the apparently simpler 
and clearer state of Sanskrit in sounds and forms is in 
many respects less primitive than the complicated re- 
lations of other languages, e¢. g., the Greek; and that 


we must often set out from these languages rather 


than from the Sanskrit, in order to make possible the 
explanation of Sanskrit forms. Thus Sanskrit now 
receives back the light which it has furnished for the 
historical understanding of the European languages.* 


* It may be permissible here to illustrate this reversion of methods in a sin- 
gle point that has become of especially great importance to grammar. 
The Greek has five short vowels, a, ¢, 0, 7, %. The Sanskrit has ¢ and « corres- 
ponding to 7 and #; but to the three sounds, a, ¢, o corresponds in Sanskrit only 


single vowel a. Thus, for example, the Greek afo (English, from) reads in 


Sanskrit afa; the a of the first syllable, and the o of the second syllable of the 
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- I must not attempt to follow in detail the course 
which the science of comparative grammar, apart 
from its connection with Hindu research, has taken. 
While the two branches of the study were rapidly ad- 
vanced by Germans particularly, and likewise in France 
by the sagacious Bernouf, new material kept pouring 
in from India no less rapidly. In two countries on 
the outskirts of Indian civilization, in the Himalayan 
valleys of Nepal, and in Ceylon, the sacred literature 
of the Buddhists, which had disappeared in India 


‘proper, was brought to light in two collections, one in 


Sanskrit and one in the popular dialect Pali. The in- 
genuity of Prinseps succeeded in deciphering the 
oldest Indian written characters on inscriptions and 
coins. In Calcutta was undertaken and completed in 
thirty years the publication of the Mahadharata, a gi- 
gantic heroic poem of almost a hundred thousand 
couplets, in whose vast cantos with their labyrinth of 
episodes and sub-episodes many generations of poets 
have brought together legends of the heroes and days 
of the olden time, of their struggles and tribulations. 

The sum and substance of all this newly-acquired 
knowledge has been incorporated in the great work of 


a Norwegian, who became, in Germany, a German—in 


the /ndische Alterthumskunde (Hindu Antiquities) of 
Christian Lassen. 

Lassen did not belong to the great pioneers of 
science, like Bopp. It must also be said that often 
that sagacity of philological thought is wanting in him, 
which sheds light on questions even where it affords 
no definite solution of them. And, indeed, was it not 
a herculean undertaking, a work like that of the Dana- 
ides, to explore the older periods of the Hindu past 
when, as the chief sources of information, one was 
solely limited to the great epic, and the law book of 
Manu? Even a surer critical power than Lassen pos- 
sessed could not have discovered much of history in 
the nebulous confusion of legends, in the invented se- 


Greek word is thus represented in Sanskrit by a. Or, to use another example, 
the Greek menos (English, courage) is in Sanskrit manas; Greek epheron (1 
carried)—abharam. What now is the original, 7. ¢., what existed in the Indo- 
Germanic mother tongue for the three sounds of the Greek a, ¢, 0, or the single 
sound of the Sanskrit a? When scholars began to study comparative philology 
and to dissect Sanskrit forms they thought the a—and this was a conclusion 
apparently supported by the simplicity of the language—to be alone the orig- 
inal sound; and were led to believe that this vowel was later divided on Euro- 
pean soil into three sounds, a, ¢, 0. Investigations of the most recent time— 
and for these we are to thank Amelung, Burgman, John Schmidt, and others— 
have shown that the development of the vowel system took the opposite course. 
The vowels a, ¢, o were already in the Indo Germanic mother tongue; and in 
Sanskrit, or more accurately, before the time of Sanskrit, in the language which 
the ancestors of the Indians and Persians spoke when both formed one people, 
these vowels were merged into a single vowel Thus thee of esti and theo of 
apo are more original than the a of asti, apa. 

Now, we find in Sanskrit that where the Greek ¢ corresponds to the San- 
skrit a, certain consonants preceding this vowel, as, ¢.g., 4, are affected in a 
different way by the latter, than in instances where for the a of Sanskrit the 
Greek a or cis used. From the linguistic form of Sanskrit alone, which in the 
one case asin the other hasa, it would not be intelligible why the & should 
each time meet a different fate. The Greek, in that it has preserved the orig- 
inal differences of the vowels, gives the key to an understanding of the peculiar 
transformations which have taken place in the 4-sound in large and important 
groups of Sanskrit words. , 
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ries of kings in Mahadharata, and in that colorless uni- 
formity which the style of the Hindu Virgils spreads 
unchangeably over the enormous periods of time of 
which they assume to inform us. In spite of this, Las- 
sen’s Antiguities—the work of tireless diligence and 
rare learning—stands as a landmark in the history 
of Hindu investigations, uniting all the results of past 
time, and pointing out anew, by the very things in 
which it is lacking, still untried undertakings. 

Just at this time, however, when the first volume 
of Lassen’s work, treating of the earliest periods, ap- 
peared, came the beginning of a movement which has 
severed the development of Hindu studies into two 
parts. New personalities appeared upon the scene 
and pushed to the front a new series of problems, for 
the solution of which an apparently inexhaustible, and 
to this day, in a certain sense, a still inexhaustible 
supply of freshly acquired material was offered. This 
was the most important acquisition that has ever been 
added to our knowledge of the world’s literature 
through any one branch of oriental inquiry—the ac- 
quisition of the Veda for science. (To be continued.) 


ASPECTS, CHRISTIAN AND HUMAN. 
BY WILLIAM R, THAYER. 
I. 

ACCUSTOMED as we are to dub ourselves Christians, 
we are apt to take it for granted that those changes 
which have been wrought in modern society—for its 
improvement, as we hope—have proceeded from influ- 
ences essentially Christian; but the facts of history do 
not warrant this assumption. When civilization awoke 
in Italy during the 14th and 15th centuries, it was no 
Christian messenger, but a Classic, who roused the 
‘sleeper from the long night of monkish lethargy and the 
bloody nightmares of feudalism. The Reformation in 
Northern Europe was truly a Christian revival; but it 
could not have succeeded save for the preparation of 
the pagan renaissance which freed the intellect and 
stimulated criticism. When our American Republic 
was established, with a Constitution which, some com- 
plain, ignores God, its founders turned to antiquity, 
and especially to the records of the Greek common- 
wealths, for counsel and precedents: and the founders 
themselves—Jefferson, Franklin, perhaps even Wash- 
ington—should be classed among liberal thinkers, 
rather than among Christians. No disciple of Christ, 
but Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and D’Alembert— 
avowed sceptics—launched the regenerative ideas in 
France,and Mirabeau, the skilfullest pilot of the French 
Revolution, stricken down as the ship entered the rap- 
ids, was an unbeliever: and in the excesses of that 
Revolution, the French attempted, almost childishly, 
to resuscitate the social and political systems of repub- 
lican Rome. Frederick the Great, who drilled Prussia 
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in her ré/e of unifier of Germany, scoffed at religion. 
Goethe, who raised the German into the company of 
the world-literatures, early cast aside the Christianity 
of his time, and was most powerfully quickened by 
Hellenic thought. 

Coming to our own century, how many of the 
leaders of broadest influence, how many of the per- 
sonages of typical significance, have worked con- 
sciously on Christian principles, or have professed 
themselves Christians? Byron, a most important symp- 
tom, “though he taught us little’; Shelley, the enthu- 
siastic lover of humanity, who saw the contagion, but 
died before he had discovered the antidote; Keats, 
the great soul, fired with Olympian draughts,—these 
were not Christians. Nor can we class as such those 
who have labored in other fields: Carlyle, Mill, Harriet 
Martineau, George Eliot, Darwin, Spencer. What 
Christian sect would welcome to its communion those 
of widest repute in France,—Hugo, George Sand, 
Balzac, Comte, Renan, Taine? In Russia, Pushkin and 
Turgeneff had no religion, and Tolstoy, who has lately 
earned from Christians the reputation of madman be- 
cause he has renounced wealth and aristocratic posi- 
tion to live in humility and poverty according to the 
letter of Christ’s command, reveres only the human 
Christ. This is not the only instance when self-styled 
Christians have been startled to the verge of contempt 
by a Christ-like purpose. When Gladstone summa- 
rily ended an unjust war begun by his predecessor, he 
met with strange criticism from the Christian world: 
part of which sneered at his weakness and sentimental- 
ity, and part insinuated that this sanctimoniousness 
marked a shrewd political ruse. Yet Gladstone is almost 
the only Christian statesman of the age; Disraeli, who 
divided with him the admiration of Britons, was no 
Christian. Bismarck, the maker of United Germany 
and arbiter of Europe, not only does not himself prac- 
tice, but mocks as visionaries those who propose to 
practice the simplest of Christ’s admonitions: “Do 
harm unto others before they can do harm unto you,” 
is the Bismarckian version of the Golden Rule. Gam- 
betta, who for ten years embodied the political whims 
of the majority of Frenchmen, was an infidel. And if 
we search the religion of those diplomatists who have 
turned Europe intoa vast camp, we shall not find Chris- 
tianity to be their inspiration. Look impartially at the 
methods of trade and statecraft; how largely are they 
shaped by current creeds! There is more truth than he 
intended in the remark of that New York broker who 
said: “God can run things up-town on Sunday; but on 
week-days, in Wall Street, I take care of myself.” 

So much must be said, not for the purpose of cheap- 
ening the preciousness of Christ’s example, but for _ 
the purpose of seeing facts as they really are in Chris- 
tianity as an actual institution. As we are all care- 
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lessly called Christians, we seldom inquire how many 
deserve the title, and we accept whatever makes for 
progress as the fruit of Christian endeavor. But even 
this cursory review shows that many men and women 
whose work benefited mankind, openly disavowed al- 
legiance to Christianity, and that their efforts were 
often hindered, often bitterly persecuted, by profes- 
sional Christians, who now accept the beneficent 
achievements, and forget the antagonism in belief. So 
Romanists have ever been eager to claim the most ve- 


hhement infidels—the Voltaires and Leopardis—as 


death-bed converts to Romanism. A futile deception! 
We rate an institution by the character and conduct 
of those who zealously work out its principles; not by 
the imposing list of illustrious men who figureas honor- 
ary members. Until those who are both /f and heart- 
Christians bravely face the fact that a large number of 
the most intelligent and virtuous men and women live 
and labor outside of the pale of Christianity, and until 
they seek resolutely and honestly for its causes, de- 
nunciations of infidelity from the pulpit and exhorta- 
tions to faith, will be as barren as they have been 
hitherto, and actual Christianity will deserve but a 
fraction of praise for making men purer, better, hap- 
pier. 

One of these causes is that the clergy of whatso- 
ever denomination are generally behind, rarely abreast, 
and never ahead of, the needs of the age. Depending 
chiefly on tradition, they are natural conservatives. 
They utter, not what has come as a direct inspiration 
to them, nor even what was revealed, vital and urgent, 
to Christ; but what Paul, Augustine, Aquinas, Calvin, 
Luther, Laud, Wesley, and others, thought about 
Christ’s inspiration. They are echoes of echoes. The 
carcass of such opinions remains, a mummy em- 
balmed in dogmas: the spirit exhaled with the decease 
of that society to which those opinions were particu- 
larly addressed. We are never careful enough in mak- 
ing allowance for the intangible potency of the Ze/ét- 
geist which diffuses a similarity of perceptions through 
all the people of certain epochs or communities. The 
same hot sun which pleaches the woods with leaves 
and the meadows with verdure in May, withers the 
foliage and seres the grass in August. Your ablest 
Grecian can never know what subtle meaning may 
have been associated in the mind of a Periclean 
Greek with a verse of Pindar or Aeschylus; the words 
stand, but the allusion has vanished, like the fragrance 
of a pressed flower. So, too, the texts of creeds sur- 
vive, but who shall conjure back those mental condi- 
tions to which those creeds came as the breath of life? 
We read the war-cries which roused English armies 
to indomitable enthusiasm at Crecy and Agincourt; 
we repeat the songs which, less than a generation ago, 
reverberated through the camps and battle-fields of 
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the Potomac and Mississippi,—but we are only mildly 
thrilled. The Greek pzan which terrified the barba- 
rians, has no terror for us. How many clergymen still 
mumble battle-calls which lost all vitality to rally 
friends or frighten enemies, centuries and centuries 
ago? 

Regret it as we may, blind ourselves to it if we 
will, the primal, inexorable law of life is motion, is 
change. To march perpetually—that is the condition 
of our existence. Our bivouacs are but fora night; 
our halts but for a noon: then up, and onward. Dur- 
ing untold ages the army of mankind has pursued its 
way: led now by a Moses, it flounders through sandy — 
deserts; led now by a Napoleon, it winds serpentine 
over Alpine passes; led now by a Darwin, it peers 
into geological quarries and explores prehistoric caves. 
Sometimes, in crossing a pleasant country, it dreams 
of a prosperous repose; anon, it pushes forward, per- 
haps to lose itself in a new wilderness, and the cry of 
the preacher floats mournfully upon the wind: “What 
profit hath a man of all his labor which he taketh un- 
der the sun?’”’ Sometimes, it doubles on its tracks, and 
reads in a heap of blanched and crumbling bones the 
record of a battle fought long ago. That ancient myth 
of him who set forth in quest of the Lost Beautiful is no 
myth, but very reality, the prophetic chronicle of man- 
kind’s career. The weary,the straggler, the disheartened, 
drop away, and are heard of no more. The indolent 
retreat to some Capua, where they too perish. Only 
the robust survive. Rest, the fair capital of the Prom- 
ised Land towards which we strain, flies ever before 
us: scarcely at long intervals visible in alluring mirage 
above the horizon. “Thou shalt not pause,” is the 
command issued to us all; and Time, the indefatig- 
able, runs beside us and sets the pace. 

Change, therefore, O clergy, is a law, you also 
cannot evade. Human nature, we affirm with reason, 
is always the same; but each individual is a new com- 
bination of its elements. Change creptin at his making, 
and must be respected. Likewise, the law of gravity 
is assumed to be fixed, but each manifestation of it 
differs from every other. The physicist subdues fric- 
tion to serve one purpose; attraction, centrifugality, 
tension, cohesion, to serve others: so should the 
moralist perceive that different virtues, and their com- 
plimentary vices, belong to different epochs and tem- 
peraments. And if he be wise, he will not equip him- 
self from the armory of superstition and miracles, in 
order to enter the lists against enemies in an age of 
criticism. 

During social and political upheavels, poets have 
been more alert than preachers to foresee the impend- 
ing change. In the generation before our Civil War, 
while as yet but faint support came to Abolitionists 
from northern pulpits, Lowell and Whittier were vent- © 
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ing in poems those torrents of indignation which, 
broadening and deepening, swelled into a flood before 
which the dam of slavery was swept into the abyss. 
The poet is free. No social tie binds him; no selfish 
interests intimidate him. What the voice in his in- 
most soul whispers, that he must utter, be the conse- 
quences what they may. Since the world expects 
nothing from him, he does not—even insensibly— 
tune his words to the world’s expectation. Like a 
heaven-deputed inspector, he passes through society, 
and reports upon it. Men involuntarily reveal their 
secrets to him; he observes their passions, he listens 
to their opinions: and when he publishes his report, 
they are surprised, and cry out incensed against this 
betrayal of confidences; or they deny that the case is 
as bad as he has stated. Free and fearless, then, must 
the poet be; himself often but half-aware of the mis- 
sion on which he is bent. 

But the clergyman enjoys nosuch freedom. His 
training, his associations, the invisible tethers of tradi- 
tion, determine and limit his activity. He relies upon 
established methods. His congregation, bred in a 
particular doctrine, chose him to preach to them be- 
cause he too was bred in that doctrine. Which of us 
is free from that intellectual vanity which is flattered 
by repeated and varied assurance that what we deem 
to be the truth, is the truth? Which of us is not 
tickled when our prejudices are justified to us every 
Sunday in the sermon, and every week-day in our fa- 
vorite newspaper? Be he never so honest, the pro- 
fessional preacher, no less than the professional poli- 
tician, will strike the chord which long experience has 
shown his hearers prefer. Every assembly re-acts 
upon a speaker by a process so subtle that no analysis 
has yet traced it. Actors assure us that when they 
enter the stage, they feel immediately whether the au- 
dience is with them or not. But besides this inevit- 
able hindrance to perfect freedom in clerical utterance, 
there are others quite as coercive. To all persons who 
thrive by existing institutions—in church, in govern- 
ment, in education, in commerce—the New is suspect. 
“We have tried the Old, and it has served thus far,” 
say they; “novelties will certainly bring discomforts, 


perhaps danger, or disaster.” Then, too, where heavy — 


emoluments are attached to religious places, there 
will be a lively, unedifying scramble. Piety is not 
always the incentive which spurs men to take orders. 
How many aspirants in England are confirmed in their 
vocation by remembering that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury enjoys a stipend of twenty thousand 
pounds sterling, 4/as innumerable fat perquisites, and 
a social rank next to the royal family? Do all Romish 
priests forget that Cardinal Antonelli found religion 
so profitable, that he left a fortune of eighty million 
francs to be fought over by his illegitimate children 
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after his death? My imagination refuses to picture 
John the Baptist, or Christ, or the sturdy fisherman 
Peter, as master of Lambeth Palace, or sovereign of 
the Vatican: yet those who presume to call themselves 
the successors of Jesus, still trick out their presump- 
tion in these temporal, unreligious splendors. To the 
election of a pope there goes as much bickering, and 
jealousy, intrigue and wire-pulling, and often bribery, 
as to the nomination ofan alderman at a ward-caucus; 
not fitness and holiness, but influence, but expediency, 
but compromise, determine who shall wear that tiara, 
which, more wonderful than the wishing-cap of For- 
tunatus, suddenly endows its wearer with every virtue 
and with omniscience! And the incongruities of Angli- 
canism or of Romanism have their counterparts in the 
methods of the other Christian sects; and the exist- 
ence of such methods shows that to the vast majority 
of Christendom an immediate spiritual relation with 
the Supreme Spirit is still impossible, and will 
be impossible as long as men must be dazzled by the 
gilded mummeries and melodramatic pageants of feu- 
dal courts and modern theatres. As soon seek for 
justice from a Bourbon, or for mercy from a Romanoff, 
as for authentic, vital, religious inspiration from the 
prelates of Established Churches. Spiritual reforms 
begin outside of the congregation, as political reforms 
begin outside of Parliament and Congress. Not the 
preacher, but the poet; not the politician, but the un- 
trammelled agitator,—men whose tongues were free, 
and whose hearts were fearless, have been the heralds 
and champions of better things. 


MARCH 4. 
BY LOUIS BELROSE, JR. 


Our fathers, when the land was young,__—. 
Were like their children, good and bad; 

The names that live on every tongue, 
Were but the best they had. 


They. knew and called the knave a knave; 
They knew and called the fool a fool; 
And none so stupid but he gave 
His voice that wisdom rule. 


So master-builders raised the state 
On sure foundation, stone by stone; 
The worst ambition of the great 
Was such as men might own. 
But with the change of passing years 
From honest difference came the strife * 
That filled the land with blood and tears, 
And sapped the nation’s life. 


From out the vilest passions, freed 
By civil war and uncontrolled, 
We took to govern us the greed 
And worship of the greed of gold. 
Thrust from the temple of her choice, 
Fair freedom veils her face, and leaves 
The money-changers to rejoice— 
Who make her house a den of thieves. 
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O, Spirit of the time gone by, 
“When virtue was a jewel worn 
In public place—before the sky 
Had blushed for honor laughed to scorn; 


Hope of the valiant few that stand 
Against the rising tide for thee, 
Come forth with power in thy hand 

And turn despair to victory! 


Unfurl the banner in whose folds 
Are duty shining like a star, 

And courage of the heart that holds 
Nor needs the wasting goad of war. 


O, come with Wisdom by thy side; 
We grope for knowledge in the dark; 
We seek the way without a guide, 
And rush confused at every spark. 


Come with the sacred torch alight, 
Whose rays divide the false and true, 
That those who love may know the right, 

And those who will may do. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MENDACITY OF OLD SOLDIERS. 
A RETORT TO THE COMMUNICATION OF DR. HORACE POTTER. 
To the Editor of Tue Open CourtT:— 


SincE old Burton's quaint and wise ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ” 
was given to the world, we have had nothing quite so curious as 
Dr. Porter’s pathology of martial mendacity. As an old soldier I 
shall stand by my order, and maintain that when ‘‘one of the 
great daily newspapers ” charged the soldiers of the late war with 
chronic mendacity, the newspaper itself was mendacious. I con- 
fess that I have known a few old soldiers, who, as Falstaff says, 
were ‘‘ given to lying,” but they belonged to the war of 1812. Dr. 
Porter’s diagnosis is worthless, because based on an imaginary dis- 
ease. It is a calumny on the veterans to say that they have an 
impediment in their veracity. , 

I do not deny that some of us are afflicted with a ‘‘ retrograde 
metamorphosis of our hemispherical ganglia,” which I suppose is 
Greek for corns and bunions, but they are simply the result of 
hard marching in ‘‘contract"” shoes. They provoke profanity oc- 
casionally when somebody treads on them, but not mendacity. 

I suppose the charge of mendacity grows out of the war his- 
tory published in the Century Magazine. Those pictoral fables 
were written by generals and admirals when debilitated by ‘‘neu- 
rokinesis.”. The whole army ought not to be held responsible for 
their vivid imaginations. : 

To excuse the old soldiers for ficticious faults because they 
suffer from ‘‘ degeneration of nerve-structure”’ is like pitying an 
army mule for his bashful voice. The ‘‘ nerve-structure” of the 
old veterans is of the firmest texture and best material. Every 
nerve is catgut. If we don't get what belongs to us it is not be- 
cause we lack the ‘‘nerve” to ask for it. It has been falsely 
charged upon us that we ‘‘want the earth.” We do not; all we 
want is the American part of it, and we shall always have nerve 
enough to demand that. If there is one special quality that we 
excel in it is ‘‘nerve.” If we have any spots about us particularly 
healthy they are our ‘‘nerve-centers.” Dr. Porter need not worry 
himself about them. If he will diagnose us again he will find that 
our ‘‘cerebral neurine” is in fine condition. 

Mendacity is not a nervous disease. It is a vice predominant 
in children who are brought up in fear of punishment; in slaves, 
for the same reason. In fact, the reason why a gentleman resented 
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the lie by a blow, or a challenge to mortal combat, was not that it 
reflected upon his moral character, but upon his birth, and his rank - 
in society. Lying was the refuge of menials and serfs. To give a 
man the lie was to give him the ignoble status ofa slave. Men- 
dacity also springs from cupidity, asin merchants and traders; 
from revenge, as in malicious persons; from political necessity or 
to excite curiosity, as in newspapers; and from hundreds of other 
causes, not at all related to nervous disease; nervousness may be 
the effect of lying, but it is not the cause of it. 

Lying is a moral weakness epidemic in civilized or commer- 
cial man. It is not an affection of the physical nerves. Traders 
are not especially nervous people, and yet no man but a fool pre- 
tends to rely on their mercantile word. Every buyer relies upon 
his own judgment as to the cost, quality, quantity, and purity of 
what he buys. Nearly every descriptive label in a store is a liar. 
Where is the garrulous old soldier who can compare in eloquent 
mendacity with a clerk in a dry-goods establishment or with a 
salesman in a clothing store? : 

Farmers are not nervous people as a rule, and yet one of the 
chief luxuries of my early life was to sit ona rail fence and admire 
the mendacious genius of a couple of them when circumventing 
each other in a horse-trade. It was a treat that ranked next after 
Robinson Crusoe, and above Gulliver, Munchausen, or the Ara- 
bian Nights. For inventive reach, fertility of resource, nimble 
shifting, and efflorescent description sanctified by solemn oaths and 
strengthened by deceptive warranty, there is nothing in the story- 
books so ingenious in falsehood as a sweetly pastoral horse-trade. 
Overpowered by its rural simplicity the old soldiers tell truth in 
despair, because they know they cannot compete in mendacity 
with bucolic ability and skill. 

That one of the great daily newspapers of the country should 
reproach the old soldiers for their tendency to mendacity is a 
‘*raise”’ of such colossal daring and amount, that every old veteran 
lays down his hand and immediately quits the game. There is not 
an army corps that can compete in mendacity with any one of the 
great daily newspapers of the country. I know of nothing in moral 
existences that so much resemblés Niagara Falls as the flood of 
mendacity which continually pours over the hard, rocky forehead 
of the daily press. I shudder when I think on the purgatory of 
editors. Every improvement of the printing-machine multiplies 
their punishment as it multiplies their mendacity. The plea of 
‘*neurokinesis” will not shorten their term by a single day. 

When an old veteran tells a lie, the recording angel debits 
it against him as one sin, but when an editor prints a lie, 
the falsehood is multiplied by the ‘‘ sworn circulation” of his pa- 
per, and debited against him in gross. For instance, if the circu- 
lation is 20,000 copies, then every lie printed in any edition is prop- 
erly charged as 20,000 lies. 

I am well acquainted with the editor of one of the ‘‘ great 
daily newspapers" whose printed falsehoods I will estimate at only 
ten per day, although the actual figures are very much higher than 
that. The daily circulation of his paper is about 20,000 copies, 
excepting Sundays, when it reaches 50,000. In the eternal domes- 
day book, or book of doom, he is charged with 200,000 acts of 
mendacity per day and half a million for every Sunday, He has 
been an editor for thirty years, so that it becomes a feat of loga- 
rithms to calculate the sum total of his delinquency. 

Now, if there is not in the moral universe any forgiveness of 
sins until expiation done, and if there is a purgatory to execute the 
law, wherein every soul must endure a certain term of imprison- 
ment for every sin done in the body, I tremble for my old friend, 
the editor. He and I often spend a pleasant hour together smok- 
ing our cigars and settling the affairs of the nation, but I never 
shake hands with him at parting without a presentiment that when 
all the other editors of his generation have expiated their mendac- 
ity and have been received into paradise, he will still be ‘‘ doing 
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time,” because the circulation of his paper is so much larger than 
theirs, and because he has been so much longer in the business. 
Besides, what harm is there in the romances old soldiers tell 
concerning ‘‘ the battles, sieges, fortunes,” which they have passed, 
unless indeed, like Othello, they enchant young ladies by the spell 
of them! A hundred of their ficticious tales of bravery and death 
are not so sinful all together as one calumny that wounds an inno- 
cent man or gives pain to his wife and children. Think of the 
load a man must carry to judgment who bears false witness against 
his neighbor two hundred thousand times a day, and a half a mil- 
lion times on Sundays; and yet there are editors who break the ninth 
commandment more times a day than that, and then have leisure 
to write editorial articles deploring the mendacity of old soldiers. 
M. M. TRUMBULL. 


LAND AND LAND VALUES. 


To the Editor of Tuk Orpen Court:— 

WHEELBARROW says that Henry George *‘ forgets that land has 
no value aside from labor.” 

The writer mistakes, unintentionally, 
George says that almost all the value of land comes from the 
growth and labor of the community and not from the individual 
who legally owns the land. 

_ For example, in a community of 10,000 people the value of a 
man’s bare land, exclusive of the improvements, etc. on it, comes 
from the /ader and presence of the 10,000 people. The so-called 
owner creates, under favorable circumstances, only the one-ten- 
thousandth part of the increase, and, if he is an absentee landlord, 
he makes not even that fraction of the value. 

Now if you tax the value of land you are taxing the labor of 
the whole community, slightly, and the natural opportunity and 
growth of the community; but as the taxes are expended on the 
community—for the growth of the community—nobody is injured 
and the growth pays for the growth. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. THOMAS WILLIAMSON. 


THE MASSES DISINHERITED. 


To the Editor of Tue Oven CourtT:— 

* * * Mr. GeorGe nowhere speaks of taxing land, what he 
would tax is land values, or the rental value of land. It may be 
asked what is meant by the rental value of land, and itis proper 
that it should be explained right here. Rent is the price paid for 
the privilege of access to the raw material of production, for the 
mere privilege of getting hold of something not created by man, 
out of which labor and capital can create wealth. Now the first 
thing necessary to an understanding of what Mr. George advocates 
is to bear in mind that he never’hinted at the abolition of rent, or 
to vary any of its economic effects whether good or bad. He sim- 
ply proposes to divert the flow of rent from private into public 
channels. Wheelbarrow’s assertion, therefore, that ‘' if only land 
should be taxed apart from improvements, many lots on the lake 
side of Chicago should be free of taxation, for they consist only of 
improvements" falls to the ground, because improvements upon 
land are now and would be then permitted only upon condition 
that their owner will pay the ground rent, that is the annual value 
of the use of that particular land, for the most valuable purpose to 
which any one cares to apply it. At present this rent is usually 
capitalized and is then called its price. But this is not always 
done. Some ofthe most desirable land in New York and Chicago, 


Philadelphia, London, and other great cities, is built upon by the 
lease-holders. The owner of the improvements pays the annual 
value of the land to the free-holder. 
he would pay it to the municipality. 
pay it or lose his improvements. 
Wheelbarrow further says: ‘‘ Moreover, are not those who 
have invested their capital, 7. ¢., their stored up labor, in land, en- 


Under Mr. George's system 
In either case he must 


George's position. 
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titled to be protected in their possession acquired under our pres- 
ent system?” Well, who talks or thinks of disturbing them in 
their possession? Certainly not Mr. George. He demands that 
the landlord be left in undisturbed possession with every motive 
to collect his rent in full, but that the State shall then concentrate 
all its taxes upon the landlord, and compel him to pay over to the 
State all which he collects under the name of rent, except a com- 
mission sufficiently large to induce him to remain in the business 
of a landlord or rent collector. 

Again Wheelbarrow does not seem to see how any relief would 
be afforded the poor by this change in.the method of taxation, 
and asserts that the consequences which Mr. George claims would 
result from a single tax on land values are ‘‘ fantastical.” Let us 
see if they are ‘* fantastical.” 

Whereas, under the present system, all tenants, that is to say 
the overwhelming majority of the people of any country, have to 
pay first, rent, and then an amount of taxes nearly equal to the 
rent in addition, the proposed change would leave them nothing to 
pay but their rent, while the men to whom they pay the rent 
would have to pay all taxes which the tenants now pay. In other 
words tenants, that is, the millions, God help them! whose toil is 
so illy requited, pay two taxes of nearly equal amount, one called 
rent and the other taxes. Under the system propounded by Mr. 
George they would pay only ome tax instead of ‘we, and thus half 
of their present burden would be lifted from their shoulders. 

But that would not be all. By abolishing taxes upon industry 


and the products of industry, and by concentrating them upon 


land values to their full amount, it will render it impossible for 
any man to exact from others a price for the privilege of using 
those bounties of nature in which all living men have an equal 
right of use, it will compel every individual controlling natural op- 
portunities to either utilize them or abandon them to others, thus 
providing opportunities of work for all men and secure to each the 
full reward of his labor. As a result of this is it too much to 
claim as Mr. George does, that involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished and the greed, intemperance, and vice that spring from pov- 
erty and the dread of poverty, be swept away? I think not. 
Finally Wheelbarrow says:—‘‘ Land taxation, even if it had 
in its consequences all the impossible blessings it is supposed to 
have according to Mr. George, would be of no avail to him who 
believes that he is the mere product of circumstances, and who 
does not know that a man’s character is the most important factor 
among the conditions that shape his fate. If a man is aware of 
that, he will dare to become the master of the circumstances that 
surround him. I know of one panacea only, it is man’s obedience 
to the moral law.” Indeed? Well, is not Mr. George’s arguments 
from beginning to end a plea for the application of the ‘* Moral 
Law?” All around us is distress and misery, want, poverty, and 
crime. In the very centres of our civilization to-day, ‘‘ women 
faint and little children moan.” What is responsible for this? 
Surely the law. Either human law or Divine law that is certain. 
To say that it is in obedience to Divine law is in my opinion sim- 
ple blasphemy. No! the cause of that poverty, the cause of that 
starvation, distress, and monstrous want in the very centres of 
wealth, of ignorance in the midst of enlightenment, of the direct 
abasement and degradation in the midst of the highest civilization, 
comes from the single fundamental fact that the masses of the 
people have been disinherited. Charity may exert itself and 
contribute its thousands, philanthropists may hold conventions. 
Schools and institutes for the education of the masses may be es- 
tablished. Knights of labor may agitate, petition, and strike. Min- 
isters of the gospel may wax eloquent on the sermon on the mount — 
and the fadeless glory, and immortal beauty of Christ's message 
to men, but all in vain. It is like trying to sweep back the surges 
of the ocean with a broom, until you go to the root of the evil. So 
long as a man is a land animal, so long as he can only live on land 
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and work on land; so long as all wealth is simply the raw material 
of the land worked up by human labor, then it is inevitable that 
if the land of any country be treated as the absolute property of 
one class of that country no matter how they advance, no matter 
what inventions may be made, what improvements may be carried 
out, there must be at the bottom of the Social Scale ignorance, 
degradation, vice, want, and starvation. 

This is as clear as the sun at noon-day. I suggest that Wheel- 
barrow read Progress and Poverty once more. 

MILWAUKEE, Feb. 6, 1889. MCGILL. 


A SINGLE TAX MAN IN DISGUISE. 
To the Editor of THe Open Court:— 


Dear Sir:—In your issue of January 17, I notice an articie on 
Henry George and the single tax by ‘‘ Wheelbarrow " which, what- 
ever may have been the motive of the writer, and I suspect that 
after all he may be a single tax man in disguise, scarcely does jus- 
tice to either Mr. George or the reform which he represents. 

In all that Wheelbarrow says about Mr. George’s arguments 
which are based upon scriptural authority or theistic ideas, I can 
thoroughly agree with him. To those who dispute his premises 
such arguments are of course of little value, and if Mr. George 
rested his case here, his reasoning would be poor indeed. It must 
needs be a poor cause which cannot find its justification in script- 
ure. But one of the strongest points about the single tax from the 
standpoint of those who reject faith and rely upon reason, is that 
a large proportion of the single tax men are those who reject either 
wholly or in part orthodox ideas on religion. 

' But to return to our Wheelbarrow. Will he please point out 
-the exact place in Progress and Poverty where the millenium is 
promised ‘‘ by the simple means of a single tax on land?” 

Will Wheelbarrow point out where Mr. George ‘‘ denounces 
every progress, under present circumstances, as driving a parting 
wedge between the rich and the poor.” If this is meant to imply 
that Mr. George opposes all reforms except putting taxation on 
land values, it simply is not true. Take free trade, for instance, 
he recognizes the fact that free trade in this country will go to the 
landlords the same.as free trade has increased rent in England. 
But does he for that reason oppose free trade? Not at all; there 
is no man in America to-day that has done as much for free 
trade as Henry George. On reading the first part of Wheelbarrow’s 
article I thought that perhaps he had read Progress and Poverty, 
that is in much the same manner as the average reader who thinks 
it can be grasped in a few hours like a novel, but when he gravely 
tells us that Mr. George ‘‘ loses sight of the fact that land in itself 
and apart from labor has no value whatever,” it is almost too 
much. If Wheelbarrow would only take the trouble to read 
Henry George again he would find that his strongest claim is that 
. the value of land is entirely due to the labor of the whole com- 
munity, and therefore it is fit and proper that the community and 
not the alleged owner should get the benefit of it. 

A. H. STEPHENSON. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER XXX/J.—Continued. 

Mr. Hummel retraced his steps to the sitting- 
room; there also he walked up and down, and told his 
wife of Mr. Hahn’s misfortune in short sentences. He 
observed, out of the corners of his eyes, that Mrs. Phi- 


lippine hastened, nervously, to the sofa, and frequently ° 


clasped her hands; and that Laura rushed into the 
next room, and could not refrain from bursting into 
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‘confidence. 


out. 


tears; and he repeated, with dreadful satisfaction, the 
terrible words: “He has gone out like a candle.” 

He behaved in the same way at the factory; he 
paced slowly up and down the warehouse, looked ma- 
jestically on a heap of hareskins, took one of the finest 


hats out of a bandbox, held it towards the window, . 
gave it a stroke with the brush, and muttered again: | 
“It’s all up with him.’”’ To-day his book-keeper, for 


the first time in his life, was late at his desk: he had 
heard of the misfortune on his way; he related it in 
an excited manner to his principal, and finally ma- 
liciously repeated the unfortunate words: “ It’s all up 
with him.” Hummel gave him a piercing look, and 
snorted so that the timid heart of the clerk sank within 
him. 

“Do you wish alsoto become manager of my business 
like that runaway? I thank you for this proof of your 
I have no use for such bandit-like pro- 
ceedings; I am my own manager, sir, and I object to 
every kind of secret dealing behind my back.” 

“But, Mr. Hummel, I have carried on no secret 
dealings.” | 

“The devil thank you for that,” roared out Hum- 
mel, in his fiercest bass. ‘‘There is no more confi- 


dence on earth: nothing is firm; the holiest relations — 


are unscrupulously violated; one can no longer trust 
one’s friends; now even one’s enemies make off. At 
night you lie down to sleep quietly as a German, and 
in the morning you wake up as a Frenchman; and if 
you sigh for your German coffee, your hostess brings 
a dish of Parisian spinach to your bed. I should be 
glad to learn of you on what spot of this earth we are 
now settled.” 

“In Valley Row, Mr. Hummel.”’ 

“There the last remains of our good genius spoke 
Look through the window. What stands there?”’ 
pointing to the neighboring house. 

“Park Street, Mr. Hummel.” 

“Indeed?” asked Hummel, ironically. ‘Since pri- 
meval times, since your ancestors sat on the trees 
here nibbling beechmast, this place has been called 
Valley Row. In this valley I laid the foundations of my 
house, and enclosed in the wall an inscription for later 
excavators: ‘Henry Hummel, No. 1.’ Now the ma- 
chinations of yonder extinguished straw-man have up- 
set this truth. In spite of my protest in court, we 
have become transformed into park denizens by a po- 
lice ordinance. Scarcely-has this happened, when that 
man’s book-keeper transforms himself into an Ameti- 
can. Do you believe that Knips, junior, this sala- 
mander, would have ventured on this misdeed if 
his own. principal had not set him the example? 
There you have the consequences of everlasting 
changes and improvements. For twenty years we 
have gone on together, but I believe now you are cap- 
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able of throwing up your place and entering into 
another business. Bah, sir! you ought to be ashamed 
of your century.” | 

* * 

It was a sorrowful day for the Hahn family. The 
master of the house had gone to his office in the 
city at the usual hour in the morning, and had awaited 
his book-keeper in vain. When at last he sent to the 
young man’s dwelling, the porter brought back word 
that the former had departed, and left a letter on his 
table for Mr. Hahn. Hahn read the letter, and sank 
down upon his desk with sudden terror. He had al- 
ways carried on his business like an honest tradesman. 
He had begun with small means, and had become a 
well todo man by his own energy; but he had confided 
bis money matters more to his clever clerk than was 
prudent. The young man had grown up under his 
eyes, and had gradually, by his pliant, zealous service, 
won full confidence, and had shortly before been 
granted the right of signing the name of the firm to 
financial obligations. The new. manager had suc- 
cumbed to the temptations of these turbulent times 
and had, unknown to his principal, ventured on rash 
speculations. In the letter he made open confession. 
He had stolen a small sum for his flight: but Mr. 
Hahn would on the following day have to meet his 
losses to the amount of about twenty thousand thalers. 
The thunder-bolt fell from a clear heaven into the 
peaceful life of the merchant. Mr. Hahn sent for his 
son. The doctor hastened to the police-office, to his 
solicitor, and to his business friends, and returned 
again to the office to comfort his father, who sat as 
if paralyzed before his desk, hopelessly looking into 
the future. | 

Dinner-time came, when Mr. Hahn must impart 
his misfortune to his wife, and there was lamentation 
within the house. Mrs. Hahn went distractedly through 
the rooms, and Dorothy wrung her hands and cried. 
In the afternoon the Doctor again hastened to his ac- 
quaintances and to money-lenders; but during this 
week there was a panic, every one mistrusted the 
other. Money was scarce, and the Doctor found noth- 
ing but sympathy, and complaints of the fearful 
times. The flight of the book-keeper made even con- 
fidential friends suspicious as to the extent of the ob- 
ligations of the firm. Even by a mortgage on the 
house, with the greatest sacrifice, no sufficient sum 
could be obtained. The danger was more threaten- 
ing every hour, the anguish greater. Towards even- 
ing the Doctor returned home to his parents after his 
last fruitless expedition. To his father he had shown 
a cheerful countenance, and comforted him bravely; 
but the thought was incessantly present to his mind, 
that this misfortune would divide him utterly from 
his loved one. Now he sat weary and alone in the 
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dark sitting-room, and looked towards the lighted 
windows of the neighboring houses. 

He well knew that one friend would not fail his 
father in distress. But the Professor was at a distance, 
and any help he could give would be insufficient; at 
the best it would come too late. There were only a 
few hours before the decisive moment. The interven- 
ing time, one of rest for all others, was one of endless 
torture to his father, in which he contemplated, with 
staring eyes and feverish pulse, a hundred-fold the 
bitterness of the ensuing day, and the son was terri- 
fied at the effect which the dreadful strain would have 
on the sensitive nature of his father. 

There was a slight rustle in the dark room—a 
light figure stood beside the Doctor. Laura seized 
his hand and held it fast within hers. She bent down 
to him, and looked in his sorrowful countenance. 
“T have felt the anxiety of these hours. I can no 
longer bear solitude,” she said, gently. “Is there no 
help?” 

fear, none.” 

She stroked his curly hair with her hand. 

“You have chosen it as your lot to despise what 
others so anxiously desire. The light of the sun, which 
illumines your brow, should never be darkened by 
earthly cares. Be proud, Fritz; you have never had 
cause to be more so than at this hour, for such a mis- 
fortune cannot rob you of anything that is worth a 
pang.” 

“My poor father!” cried Fritz. 

“Yet your father is happy,’’ continued Laura, “for 
he has brought up a son to whom it is scarcely a sac- 
rifice to be deprived of what appears to other men the 
highest happiness. For whom had your dear parents 
amassed money but for you? Now you may show 
them how free and great you rise above these anxi- 
eties for perishable metal.” 

- “Tf I feel the misfortune of this day to my own™ 
life,’ said the Doctor, “it is only for the sake of an- 
other.” 

“If it could comfort you, my friend,” exclaimed 
Laura, with an outburst of feeling, “1 will tell you to- 
day that I hold true to you, whatever may happen.” 

‘‘Dear Laura!” cried the Doctor. 

Her voice sang softly in his ear like a bird: 

“T am glad, Fritz, that you care for me.” 

Fritz laid his cheek tenderly on her hand. 

“T will endeavor not to be unworthy of you,” con- 
tinued Laura. “I have long tried in secret all that I, 
a poor maiden, can do, to free myself from the trivial 
follies that trouble our life. I have considered fully 
how one can keep house with very little, and 1 no 
longer spend money on useless dress and such rub- 
bish. I am anxious also to earn something. I give 
lessons, Fritz, and people are satisfied with me. One 
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requires little to live upon, I have found that out. I 
have no greater pleasure in my room than the thought 
of making myself independent. That is what I have 
wished to express briefly to you to-day. “One thing 
more, Fritz; if I do not see you, I always think of and 
care about you.” 

Fritz stretched out his arms towards her, but she 
withdrew herself from him, nodded to him once more 


at the door, then flew swiftly across the street back to _ 


her attic room. 

There she stood in the dark with beating heart; a 
pale ray of light gleamed through the window and 
lighted up the shepherd pair on the inkstand, so that 
they seemed to hover illuminated in the air. This day 
Laura did not think of her secret diary, she looked 
towards the window where her loved one sat, and 
- again tears gushed from her eyes; but she composed 
- herself with quick decision, fetched a light anda jug 
of water from the kitchen, collected her lace collars 
and cuffs and soaked them in a basin—she could do 
all this herself too. It was another little saving, it 
might sometime be of use to Fritz. . . 

Mr. Hummel closed his office and continued to 
rove about. The door of Laura’s room opened, the 
daughter shrank within herself when she saw her fa- 
ther cross the threshold solemnly, like a messenger of 
Fate. Hummel moved towards his daughter and 
looked sharply at her weeping eyes. 

“On account of him over the way, I suppose.” 
Laura hid her face in her hands, again her sorrow 
overpowered her. 

“There you have your little bells,’’ he grumbled in 
a lowtone. “There you have your pocket-handker- 
chiefs and your Indians. It is all over with the people 
there.”” He slapped her on the shoulder with his 
large hand. “Be quiet. We are not responsible for 
his ruin; your pocket-handkerchiefs prove nothing.” 

It became dark; Hummel walked up and down 
the street between the two houses, looking at the hos- 
tile dwelling from the park side, where it was less ac- 
cessible to him, and his broad face assumed a trium- 
phant smile. At last he discovered an acquaintance 
who was hastening out of it, and followed him. 

«What is the state of the case?” he asked, seizing 
the arm of the other. “Can he save himself?” 

His business friend shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt cannot remain a secret,’’ he said, and explained 
the situation and danger of the adversary. 

“Will he be able to procure money to meet it?” 

The other again shrugged his shoulders. 

“Hardly to-morrow. Money is not to be had at 
any price. The man is of course worth more; the 
business is good, and the house unencumbered.”’ 

“The house is not worth twenty thousand,” inter- 
posed Hummel. 
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“No matter; in a sound state of the money market 
he would bear the blow without danger, now I fear 
the worst.” 

“T have said it, he has gone out like a candle,” 
muttered Hummel, and abruptly turned his steps to- 
wards his house. 

In the Doctor’s room father and son were sitting 
over letters and accounts, the light of the lamp shone 
on the gilded titles of the books against the wall, and 
the portfolios containing the treasures industriously 
collected by the Doctor from all corners of the world, 
and bound up and. placed here in grand array—now 
they were again to be dispersed. The son was en- 
deavoring to inspire his despairing father with courage. 

‘If the misfortune cannot be prevented which has 
come upon us like a hurricane, we must bear it like 
men: you can save your honor. The greatest sorrow 
that I feel is that I can now be of so little use to you, 
and that the advice of every man of business is of 
more value than the help of your own son.”’ 

The father laid his head on the table, powerless 
and stupefied. 

The door opened, and from the dark hall a strange 
form entered the room with heavy steps. The Doctor 
sprang up and stared at the hard features of a well- 
known face. Mr. Hahn uttered a shriek and rose 
hastily from the sofa to leave the room. | 

«Mr. Hummel!” exclaimed the Doctor, alarmed. 

“Of course,” replied Hummel; “it is I, who else 
should it be?” He laid a packet on the table. “Here 
are twenty thousand thalers in certified City Bonds, 
and here is a receipt for you both to sign. To-morrow 
you shall give a mortgage for it upon your house: the 
papers must be repaid in kind, for I do not mean to 
lose by it, exchange is too bad now. The mortgage 
shall run for ten years, in order that you may not 
think I wish to take your house; you can pay me back 
when you please, the whole at once, or by degrees. I 
know your business, no money can now be obtained 
upon your straw; but in ten years the loss may be re- 
covered. I make only one condition, that no human 
being shall know of this loan, least of all your wife, 
and my wife and daughter. For this I have good rea- 
sons. Do not look at me as the cat looks at the king,”’ 
he continued, turning to the Doctor. “Set to work, 
count the bonds and note their numbers. Make no 
speeches, I am not a man of sentiment, and figures of 
rhetoric are no use to me. I think of my security also. 
The house is scarcely worth twenty thousand thalers, 
but it satisfies me. If you should wish to carry it off I 
should see it. You have taken care that it should be 
near enough to my eyes. Now count, please, and sign 
the receipt, Doctor,” he said, authoritatively, pushing 


him down on his chair. 
(To be continued.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
ScienTiFic RELIGION, OR HIGHER or LIFE AND 
PRACTICE THROUGH THE OPERATION OF NATURAL Forces. By 
Laurence Oliphant. Buffalo: 1889. Charles A. Wenborne. 


‘*We realize that our union, instead of separating my hus- 
band from the sainted wife whose influence overshadowed him as he 
wrote the pages of this book, has, in truth, bound him only the 
_ more closely, for she has become so atomically wedded with me, 

that we, the wife in the unseen and the wife in the seen, have be- 
come as one; her life is poured through me as an instrument doub- 
ling my own affectional consciousness,” says Mrs. Rosamond Oli- 
phant in the preface to the work of her husband. In the word 
atomically we have the key-note of his ‘* Scientific Religion.” The 
‘*atom” is the point where the science of modern physicists stops, 
and where the spiritualism of ‘‘ Scientific Religion” begins. 

‘‘The great problems of life,” says the author truly, ‘‘are 
assuming a new form, as the theological landmarks are gradually 
fading away beneath the flood of light which has been let into 
them by theological research, antiquarian discovery, scientific in- 
vestigation, and psychical phenomena; and men in their trouble 
are peering earnestly into the new region which is being thus illu- 
minated, for a new order which they may substitute for the old— 
some vital truth-principle which shall conduce to a purer and 
nobler social life.” LEcclesiasticism fails to supply this principle 
of truth; it is not found in the maxims of conduct that those who 
follow worldly ways have adopted; we must seek for it in the 
‘* process of divine quickening,” in the ‘* magnetic attraction which 
is inherent in the vivifying principle,” which draws the incipients 
of this new life, at first weak and bewildered, ‘‘ athwart obstacles 
that would seem insurmountable. * * * The atmosphere feels 
charged (to them) with mephitic vapor, which sometimes seems 
even to interfere with the ordinary respiration.” The author ad- 
mits it is ‘‘ hopeless to attempt to give amy complete description of 
the mode of operation of this new life-principle, for in no two 
cases are the phenomena which attend its descent into the human 
organism similar in their manifestations.” Granting that this atom- 


icism be universal then, and supposing it, as Mr. Oliphant does 


suppose it, to have a basis, how are we to account for the erratic 
character of the courses it takes? At best it must be an uncertain 
and unreliable sort of spirituality. In his attempt at explanation, 
the author proceeds from the principle of atomicity recognized by 
modern science. Yet he abandons the methods by which that hy- 
pothesis was attained. ‘‘ This and other points” (the immanence 
or dualism of force), we re. ', ‘‘ can never be settled until we real- 
ize that our external senses are not tests upon which we can rely 
for anything.” Good and true. But what of our spiritual senses! 
What is to tell us whether we can rely on ¢#em. Modern science 
has not made the acquisitions from which Mr. Oliphant proceeds, 
by any acceptance of spiritual revelation. But at this point the 
aims of physics and ‘‘ Scientific Religion” separate ‘‘Science to 
be true must be divine.” So reads the Gospel, ‘‘ Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness and all things shall be ad- 
ded to you.” How many have sought it! And among the multi- 
tude of things added to them, how many of the true acquisitions 
of scientific progress do we find to be parcel of the grant! 

‘‘ Though from what has been said,” continues Mr. Oliphant, 
‘twe may vaguely perceive where these treasures of divine knowledge 
lie hid, no man can furnish another witha sure key to them. That 
is to be found by each who would learn the secrets of wisdom, only 
in his own heart; and it is by an effort of hisaffections, and not by 
one of his brain, that he can fit this key to the lock of knowledge. 
Let him then beware of intellectual effort in this direction, unpre- 
‘pared by the necessary preliminary moral training and discipline 
to make it.” 

Moral training and spiritual discipline we need. But in the in- 
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vestigation of things that are, ‘‘ interior illumination” hardly suf- . 
fices. ‘‘The whole system of civilized life,” says Clerk Maxwell, 
‘‘is fitly symbolized by a foot-rule, a set of weights, and a clock.” 
They symbolize, too, the foundation upon which even the theory 
of atomicism rests. Let us cling, therefore, to the foot-rule, the 
set of weights, and the clock. 

Apart the scientific untenability of a theory that 
fashions the atomic constitution of nature to suit every emergency, 
the work of Mr. Oliphant has many noble features. It is pervaded 
by a gentleness of sentiment and sincerity of purpose that evokes 
respect, even where reason commands dissent. We may not agree 
with ‘‘ the interlocking of invisible atoms,” nor give assent to the 
hypothesis of ‘‘ pneumatic and psychic dielectrics,” but we recog- 
nize the power of self-discipline in its noblest form, and the divin- 
ity of the Masculine and Feminine in man, whether they appear 
as personifications or merely as the expression of mysterious 
atomic agencies. 


NOTES. 


The frontispiece of the Century for March is a portrait of the 
Grand Lama of the Trans-Baikal, from a photograph given to 
George Kennan in exchange for hisown. Mr. Kennan’s article 
describes an interesting and amusing episode of his Siberian tour. 


Col. T. W. Higginson’s poems are about to be published by 
Longmans Green & Co. of New York and London. The volume 
is called 7he Afternoon Landscape. The poems include the sonnet 
to ‘‘ Duty,” and lighter stanzas on ‘‘A Jar of Rose-Leaves.” 
Among the translations are Sappho’s ‘‘ Ode to Aphrodite,” and a 
dozen sonnets from Petrarch and Carmeens. 


Ex-Postmaster-General Thomas L. James, in his article on 
‘* The Railway Mail Service, in the March Scridners, says: ‘' It is 
due to President Cleveland to state that toward the close of his 
administration he recognized the importance of permanency in 
the railway mail service and that he made a long step in advance 
by approving a series of rules submitted by the civil service com- 
mission having for its object the removal of the service from the 
influences of politicians. It needs more than this, however; it 
needs the sanctity of the statute law declaring that the clerks 
should not only keep their offices during good behavior, but that 
after twenty years of faithful and efficient service, or before that 
time, if injured in the discharge of their duty, they should retire 
on half pay. In case of death, from accident while on duty, 
proper provision should be made for the family of the official. 
Whenever justice is done by Congress in these particulars the 
United States will have the best and most efficient railway mail- 
service in the world.” 


The latest contribution to the discussion in the Fosum of the 
Negro Question is by a Negro writer, Prof. W. S. Scarborough, of 
Wilberforce University, Ohio. In the March number he reviews 
with a deal of severity the treatment of the Negro question by the 
representatives both of the South and of the North. But of the 
future of his race he takes a very hopeful view. He writes: ‘‘ That 
which the South declares it will not have— Negro supremacy—has 
no part in the Negro’s plans for his future, nor is it desired by 
him. * * * The Negro has made a remarkable advance in intelli- 
gence and education. The admitted progress of the race has 
given birth to leaders, younger and better educated, to replace the 
ignorant and irresponsible ones. * * * As a member of that race, 
I believe the Negro is looking over the whole situation as a patriot 
should view it—with an eye not only to his own prosperous growth, 
but to that of the American people, of whom he considers himself 
an inseparable part. With such a view he can but take that step 
which will lead from present troubles to a fruition of his hopes— 
to be a man among men and not simply a Negro.” 
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